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were such as cannot be transferred to the pages
of history, being of the most delicate and confi-
dential character. Throughout all, Sir Warren was
remarkable for his urbanity of manner, his untiring
business habits, and a keen judgment, which made
him alike an accomplished statesman and an in-
telligent soldier.

Some of the complaints made to the gallant
officer were frivolous in the extreme. On one
occasion an assistant-surgeon complained, in no
measured terms, of the quarters allotted to him,
stating that he was obliged to sleep in a pigsty;
upon which Sir Warren inquired of one of his
subalterns if he knew anything of the said pigsty.
The answer was, that the quarters which the sur-
geon complained of were very good, in fact, better
than the majority of the officers occupied. " Oh,
then, sir," said Peacocke, turning to the injured
medico, "if you are a prince in disguise, declare
yourself; but if you are only what your diploma
states you to be, I consider the quarters you have
quite good enough/'

Lisbon, owing to the Continental war then raging,
was the only port open to the English, and thither
our countrymen and women flocked; in fact, Lis-
bon was then what Paris and Rome are now, and
some of our most celebrated men show there to
advantage. It was there that the immortal poet
Byron first touched foreign soil, and where some of
his daring, powerful poetry was written; he became
the idol of the women, and the lionising he un-
derwent there might have made him exceedingly
vain, for he was admired wherever he went. His
favourite resort was the opera, where most of the*tiUy tntitwtl the
